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Conservationists 
Asked  to  Assist  in 
State  Program 

Commissioner  John  G.  Appel 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  today  called  upon 
conservationists  of  Louisiana  to 
assist  in  a  "revitalized  and  vigo- 
rous program"  to  conserve  and 
increase  Louisiana's  wildlife,  fish 
and  game  resources  as  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
.  "After  World  War  I,  interest 
in  hunting  and  fishing  increased 
80  per  cent  in  the  United  States", 
Commissioner   Appel   stated,   "and 


SCENE  OF  IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
IN  BATON  ROUGE 

For  the  convenience  of 
persons  having  business  to 
transact  with  the  Depart- 
ment who  live  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  part  of 
the  State,  a  branch  office 
will  soon  be  established  in 
the  state  capitol  building  in 
Baton  Rouge,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Commissioner 
John  G.  Appel. 

The  official  domicile  of 
the  Department,  as  fixed  by 
law  is  in  New  Orleans.  How- 
ever, as  an  accommodation 
to  the  public,  the  Commis- 
sioner will  also  soon  be  avail- 
able at  off'ices  in  Baton 
Rouge,  in  order  that  citizens 
who  may  have  business  at 
the  state  capitol  need  not  be 
required  to  make  the  extra 
trip  to  New  Orleans  to  see 
the    Commissioner. 


conservation  authorities  antici- 
pate a  jump  as,  high  as  50  per 
cent   following   this    war. 

"Two     important     reasons     will 

bring  this  about.    The  first  is  that 

hundreds   of   thousands    of   young 

men    will    have    learned    how    to 

handle  a  gun  who  have  never  pre- 

b  viously    handled     guns,     and    the 

I  second,    and    probabaly    most    im- 

I  (Continued  to  Page  6,  Column  2) 


(Photograph  iy  Dr.  Walter  6.  Moore) 

Upper  .end  of  Lake  Chicot,  approaching  entrance  of  Bayou   Choctaw. 

(Read   story   on    Lake   Chicot  experiments,   on    page   five,  this   issue). 


Close  Season  on  Fresh  Water  Game  Fish  in 
Thirty-Eight  South  Louisiana  Parishes 
During  Months  of  February  and  March 


For  the  first  time  in  nearly 
twenty  years,  Louisiana  will  have 
a  closed  season  this  year  on  fresh 
water  game  fish.  Under  the  tei'ms 
of  a  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  it  will 
be  illegal  to  fish  for  fresh  water 
game  fish  in  38  South  Louisiana 
parishes  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  and  the 
same  restriction  will  apply  to  the 
remaining  26  parishes  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April. 

The  closed  season  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  will  take  place 
in  the  following  38  parishes  in  the 
southern  and  central  portion  of 
the   State: 

Acadia,  Allen,  Ascension, 
Assumption,  Avoyelles,  Beau- 
regard, Calcasieu,  Cameron, 
East  Baton  Rouge,  East  Fe- 
liciana, Evangeline,  Iberia, 
Iberville,  Jefferson,  Jeff  Da- 
vis,      Lafayette,       Lafourche, 


Livingston,  Orleans,  Plaque 
mines,  Pointe  Coupee,  Ra 
pides,  St.  Bernard,       St 

Charles,  St.  Helena,  St 
James,  St.  John,  St.  Landry 
St.  Martin,  St.  Tammany, 
St.  Mary,  Tangipahoa,  Ver 
milion,  Vernon,  Washington 
West  Baton  Rouge,  West  Fe 
liciana. 

The  law  providing  these  closed 
seasons  is  Act  166  of  1944,  which 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  fish  black  bass  (green  trout) 
Yellow  bass  (striped  bass),  or 
Crappie  (white  perch,  speckled 
perch,  sac-a-lait)  in  any  of  the 
parishes  mentioned  during  the 
particular  months  mentioned, 
which  are  February  and  March 
in  South  Louisiana  parishes,  and 
March  and  April  in  26  North 
Louisiana  pai-ishes. 

The    parishes    where    a    closed 
(Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  3) 


Hunting  Season 
Success  Despite 
Restrictions 

With  the  exception  of  quail  and 
rabbits,  Louisiana's  hunting  season 
will  come  to  an  end  on  January 
20th,  and  despite  war-time  restric- 
tions and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
ammunition,  the  season  about  to 
close  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  state  in  many 
years. 

January  20th  will  be  the  final 
date  for  shooting  ducks,  geese, 
Poule  d'Eau,  and  doves.  The 
season  on  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
ended  on  January  15th,  and  on  all 
other  game  the  first  part  of  Janu- 
ary. 

The  quail  season  continues 
through  February  20th,  while  the 
season  on  rabbits,  which  is  the 
longest  hunting  season  in  Loui- 
siana, will  continue  through  Feb- 
ruary  28th. 

After  that  date  there  will  be 
no  legal  hunting  permitted  in 
Louisiana  until  next  fall,  with  the 
exception  of  fifteen  days  in  April, 
when  there  will  be  an  open  season 
on  wild  turkey  gobblers  from 
April  I'st  through  April  15th,  for 
the   first   time   in   many   years. 

Just  what  effect  the  govern- 
ment's freezing  on  production  and 
sales  of  civilian  ammunition  will 
have  in  Louisiana  is  not  known 
as  yet.  The  War  Production  Board 
on  December  20th  ordered  a  halt 
on  all  production  of  civilian  am- 
munition and  froze  present  stocks 
on  the  shelves  of  wholesalers. 
Under  previous  orders  civilian 
hunters  were  permitted  to  pur- 
chase limited  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition when  they  could  find  re- 
tailers who  had  them.  The  new 
orders  prohibits  future  sales  of 
ammunition  to  any  one  except 
farmers,  ranchers  and  public  pro- 
tective  agencies. 

While  records  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  months  to  come,  it 
is  probable  that  this  season's  sale 
of  hunting  licenses  vrill  exceed 
(Continued  to  Page  6,  Column  1) 
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Five  Thousand  Members  by  March  1 
Set  as  Goal  for  Ducks  Unlimited 
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With  nearly  2,500  members  en- 
rolled from  Louisiana  up  to  the 
present  time  in  Ducks  Unlimited, 
national  conservation  organiza- 
tion, every  effort  is  being  made 
to  reach  a  goal  of  5,000  mem- 
bers by  March  1st.  Commissioner 
John  G.  Appel  has  addressed  a 
message  to  all  agents  urging  them 
to  increase  their  efforts  in  order 
that  Louisiana  may  reach  its  goal 
before  the  dead-line  March  1st. 

Commissioner  Appel  told  the 
agents  in  his  message  that  Loui- 
siana is  being  watched  all  over 
the  nation  for  results  on  the  pres- 
ent membership  drive,  since  this 
is  a  new  program  being  tried  out 
for  the  first  time  in  any  state. 
The  program  was  inaugurated  by 
A.  C.  "Pops"  Glassell  of  Shreve- 
port,  who  is  national  president  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  received  the 
award  of  Field  and  Stream  maga- 
zine last  month  for  being  the  out- 
standing conservationist  of  1944 
for  his  conservation  work. 

Several  months  ago,  a  member 
ship  drive  for  members  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  was  inaugurated  in  the 
State,  with  conservation  agents 
participating  in  securing  members, 
and  cash  awards  amounting  to 
over  $1,000  was  set  up  to  be 
awarded  by  Mr.  Glassell.  This  con- 
test will  end  on  February  1st,  but 
the  membership  drive  has  been  ex- 
tended until  March  1st,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  the  minimum  of  5,000 
members  for  Louisiana  will  be  se- 
cured. 

The  membership  drive  for  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement and  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Jimmie  H.  Davis  and  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  as  well  as  sportsmen 
groups  throughout  the  State. 

"Since  September  1,  as  you 
know,  the  enforcement  agents 
have  been  putting  on  a  drive  for 
member.s  to  join  and  help  Ducks 


Unlimited,"  Commissioner  Appel 
stated  in  his  message  to  the 
agents.  "This  move  was  primarily 
started  in  the  interest  of  increas- 
ing the  duck  population  in  order 
that  better  duck  shooting  would 
prevail  in  Louisiana  and  through- 
out the  nation.  Our  efforts  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  contest  which 
expires  on  February  1st. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,  some 
of  Our  agents  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  and  have  shown  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  this  movement  and 
are  still  working  hard  at  it.  How- 
ever, a  large  number  of  our 
agents,  who  I  am  sure  could  have 
secured  a  reasonable  number  of 
members  have  failed  to  do  so. 

"Up  to  December  1st,"  Captai; 
Appel  continued,  "we  have  se- 
cured in  this  drive  2102  member 
which  is  far  short  of  our  original 
goal.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
you  have  been  bu?y  during  the 
hunting  season  and  have  been  un^ 
able  in  a  good  many  instances  to 
secure  a  reasonable  number  of 
members.  However,  for  the  next 
=:ixty  days  you  will  have  a  little 
more  time  to  put  on  this  drive 
and  I  am  requesting  that  you  se- 
cure from  now  until  March  1st, 
one  member  per  day  per  man.  If 
we  do  this,  we  should  reach  a  total 
membership  in  this  drive  of  5,000. 
which  still  would  be  far  below  our 
original  goal. 

"This  is  very  important  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  since  the  re- 
sults of  vour  work  is  being 
watched  all  over  the  nation,  and 
if  you  succeed  in  securing  these 
5.000  members  by  March  1st,  we 
will  receive  national  publicity  and 
Ducks  Unlimited  will  receive  great 
benefits  since  your  work  will  be 
copied  by  practically  all  the  states 
in  the  Union. 

"I  know  that  your  primary  in- 
terest in  this  drive  has  been  in 
the  wild  life  propagation   in  your  | 


native  state,  and  that  your  in- 
terest in  the  contest,  which  ex- 
pires February  1st,  has  been  of 
secondary  importance  to  you. 
Let's  get  these  5,000  members 
by  March  1st." 

WATERFOWL  LOSES 
GREAT  FRIEND  IN 
PASSING  OF  JACK  MINER 

The  ducks,  geese  and  other 
waterfowl  of  North  America  will 
find  a  familiar  figure  missing  when 
they  return  in  the  spring  to  their 
Canadian  breeding  grounds.  Their 
trusted  friend,  kindly  Jack  Miner 
of  Kingsville,  Ontario,  has  issued 
his  last  plea  and  performed  his 
final  act  in  their  behalf.  The  tired 
heart  of  this  colorful  and  beloved 
79-year-old  conservationist,  worn 
hy  four  decades  of  unceasing  toil 
m  the  interest  of  waterfowl,  failed 
to  rally  after  an  attack  on  Novem- 
ber 3  and  North  America's  grand 
old  man  departed  this  life. 

A  familiar  lecture  platform 
figure  in  years  past,  the  white- 
maned  pioneer  conservationist  was 
happiest  when  conducting  school 
children  about  the  place  he  loved 
best,  his  waterfowl  sanctuary  near 
Kingsville. 

In  all  the  world,  there  is  no 
bird  sanctuary  so  well  known  as 
his.  Founded  in  1904,  untold  num- 
bers of  ducks  and  geese  have 
found  refuge  within  its  protective 
borders.  More  than  50,000  ducks 
and  33,000  geese  have  been 
trapped  and  banded  on  the  area. 
With  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  he  banded  each  with  a 
Biblical  quotation  and  they  have 
been  returned  to  him  from  all 
parts  which  these  birds  frequent. 
Invaluable  information  has  been 
furnished  as  to  waterfowl  habits 
and  migrations  from  these  bands. 
For  years  he  carried  on  the 
work  until  the  financial  burden 
became  too  great  for  his  moderate 
means  and  then  he  established  the 
Jack  Miner  Migratory  Bird  Foun- 
dation,   to    which    the     Canadian 
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provincial  governments  and  thou- 1 
sands  of  Americans  contributed.  \ 
The  sanctuary  was  deeded  free  of  i 
debt  to  the  foundation  and  Jack  ' 
and  his  family  toiled  without  sal-  ' 
ary  in  its  work  of  providing  a 
haven  for  weary  winged  travelers 
of  the  air. 

It  was  not  the  field  of  scientific 
research  alone  in  which  he  served 
the   cause   of  wildlife   restoration. 
Thousands   of  individuals,   organi-  . 
zations  and   communities  received 
their  inspiration  to  found  wildlife 
refuge    from    Jack    Miner.     King  ; 
Zeorge  VI  recognized  his  contribu- 
bution  to   the  world  in   1943   and  : 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  f 
the   British   Empire. 

The  work  that  Jack  Miner  began 
40  years  ago  will  be  carried  on 
by  his  wife  and  three  sons  for 
the  migratory  bird  foundation. 
Weary  birds  will,  as  in  the  past,  ; 
find  rest  and  food  awaiting  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  make 
its  continued  existence  possible. 
No  more  fitting  tribute  could  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  humble, 
God-fearing  Jack  Miner. 
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Arbor  Day  To  Be  Observed  In  State  On  January  26 


GOV.  DAVIS 


Cork  Oak  Tree  to 
Be  Planted  on 
Capitol  Grounds 

Plans  have  been  completed  for 
a  state-wide  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  in  Louisi- 
ana on  Friday, 
January  2  6th. 
Schools 
throughout  the 
State  have  been 
asked  to  ob- 
serve the  day 
with  special 
programs.  The 
observance  will 
be  featured 
with  the  plant- 
ing and  dedication  of  a  Cork  Oak 
Tree  to  take  place  on  the  state 
capitol  grounds  Friday  afternoon, 
January  26th,  at  3:00  p.  m.,  with 
Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis,  mak- 
ing the  principal  address. 

Part  of  the  program  will  be 
broadcast  over  radio  station 
WJBO,  Baton  Rouge,  from  3:15 
to  3:45  p.  m.  The  planting  and 
dedication  of  the  Cork  Oak  tree 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Loui- 
siana Forestry  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Forestry  Department  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  the 
State  Department  of  Education, 
the  Louisiana  Garden  Club  Feder- 
ation, and  the  Four-H  clubs  of 
Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Charles  E.  McManus,  president 
of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Com- 
pany, who  is  furnishing  the  cork 
oak  tree  to  be  planted  on  the  state 
capitol  grounds,  is  expected  to  be 
present,  as  will  also  Mr.  Clifton  E. 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  of  the  same  com- 
pany, who  has  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing the  program. 

Music  for  the  occasion  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Baton  Rouge 
High  School  band  of  which  W.  A. 
Gill  is  director.  The  invocation 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Norris 
Palmer,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  pre- 
siding as  chairman  will  be  Ver- 
trees  Young  of  Bogalusa,  repre- 
senting the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission. 

Mrs.  Ben  G.  Coulter  of  Winns- 
boro,  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Garden  Club  Federation,  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  subject, 
"The  Teaching  of  Conservation  by 
Planting  Trees."  W.  C.  Abbott, 
State  Director  of  4-H  clubs,  will 
speak  on  "Four-H  clubs  and  trees." 
State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion John  E.  Coxe  will  deliver  an 
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address  on  the  subject,  "Teaching 
Forestry  in  Our  Schools,"  and 
Massey  H.  Anderson,  State  For- 
ester, will  tell  of  the  Forestry 
Commission's  interest  in  planting 
of  cork  trees. 

Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  the  principal 
address  and  his  subject  will  be 
"Louisiana's  Tree  Crop."  Follow- 
ing his  address,  the  governor  will 
formally  plant  and  dedicate  a 
cork  oak  tree  on  the  state  cap- 
itol grounds. 

The  ceremonies  will  take  place 
on  a  specially  built  platform  to 
be  erected  on  the  state  capitol 
grounds  and  the  general  public 
is  invited.  Several  musical  selec- 
tions will  be  rendered  by  the  Ba- 
ton   Rouge    high    school    band. 

Commissioner  John  G.  Appel 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  who  is  sponsoring 
the  ceremonies,  along  with  other 
state  agencies,  will  be  among  tfte 
special  guests  to  be  seated  on  the 
platform.  Other  state  officials  will 
likewise  occupy  special  seats  on 
the  platform. 


GAS  CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE  ORGANIZED 

Col.  P.  A.  Frye,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Davis  to  head 
the  new  gas  conservation  commit- 
tee, which  will  continue  Loui- 
siana's organized  fight  against  de- 
pletion of  her  gas  reserves. 

Col.  Frye  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post  on  the 
public  service  commission.  The 
State  Board  of  Liquidation  has  re- 
cently made  available  $100,000  to 
carry  on  Louisiana's  fight  to  con- 
serve the  state's  natural  gas  re- 
serves. 


The  black  swan  is  native  only 
to  Australia.  This  graceful  bird 
of  sombre  plumage  has  a  red  beak 
and  the  under  sides  of  its  wings 
are  white.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  zoological  gardens  in  this  coun- 
try but  its  natural  habitat  is  con- 
fined to  Australia. 
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Cork  Oak  Trees  Can 
Be  Made  Economic 
Asset  to  State 

By    RALPH    W.    HAYES 
Head,       Department      of       Forestry, 
Louisiana    State    University 

Neither  a  nation,  a  country,  nor 
an  individual  should  be  an  isola- 
tionist, but  self- 
sufficiency  in 
a  n  emergency 
is  as  important 
for  a  nation  or 
a  country  as  for 
a  n  individual. 
Commerce  and 
trade  are  the 
life  of  the 
world,  but  war 
curtails  normal 
active  and  often 
produces  shortages  of  materials 
which  are  acute.  This  has  been 
true  in  this  war  with  cork.  In 
normal  times  most  of  our  cork  is 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Forward  looking  citizens  of  our 
country  believe  that  we  can  pro- 
duce at  least  our  minimum  re- 
quirements of  cork  in  our  own 
country.  Louisiana  is  within  the 
arfea  where  cork  trees  grow  well. 
Cork  Oak  trees  planted  in  our 
State,  and  other  states  where  they 
will  grow,  will,  we  believe,  go  a 
long  way  toward  eventually  pro- 
ducing our  national  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  it  introduces  a 
new  source  of  income  for  the 
land  owner. 

Cork  Oak  trees  need  not  be 
planted  in  large  groups.  Five, 
ten,  fifty  or  more  trees  can  be 
set  out  on  parts  of  the  farm 
where  the  soil  does  not  produce 
good  crops  or  where  shade  is 
needed.  They  do  not  require  care 
or  cultivation  after  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  and  they  will  grow, 
provide  shade,  and  in  ten  to 
twenty  years  produce  a  bark  thick 
enough  to   "strip." 

The  exercises  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds,  on  January  26th, 
as  an  Arbor  Day  celebration,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Cork  Oak  and  its  possibilities  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Charles  E.  McManus, 
President  of  the  Crown  Cork  and 
Seal  Company,  is  sponsoring  a 
national  cork  growing  campaign. 
Acorns  have  been  impoi'ted  from 
Spain,  and  many  have  been  col- 
lected from  trees  now  growing  in 
the  United  States.  These  acorns 
have  been  distributed  and  grown 
(Continued  to  Page  6,  Column  1) 
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First  State  Fur  Sale  of  Season 

Brings  in  $61,346.61  for  48,624  Muskrats 


Natural  silver  Muskrat  three- 
quarter  coat.  The  collar  is  trimmed 
with  Ocelot.  The  pelts  are  of  top 
quality. 


A  total  of  48,624  muskrats 
comprising  the  initial  catch  from 
four  state-owned  game  preserves, 
were  sold  Thursday,  January  4th, 
by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  for  $61,346.61  to 
five  fur  buying  concerns,  it  was 
announced  by  Commissioner  John 
G.  Appel.  There  were  eighteen 
fur  buyers  at  the  first  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  muskrat  pelts, 
other  furs  comprising  the  sale  in- 
cluded 382  mink  pelts  and  1,463 
raccoon  pelts.  The  muskrats  sold 
for  the  ceiling  price  of  |1.19  each, 
which  is  less  than  the  OPA  price 
allowed  last  year,  which  was 
$1.44%    cents. 

Sealed  bids  were  received  for 
the  various  pelts  which  were  di- 
vided into  five  lots,  and  the  com- 
peting buyers  who  bid  the  ceiling 
price  then  drew  for  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  the  pelts.  Five 
names  were  drawn  and  the  five 
buyers  then  purchased  the  pelts 
as  made  up  in  the  five  lots. 

In   previous   years,   the   Depart- 


ment conducted  auction  sales  at 
which  time  the  pelts  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders.  The  sale 
took  place  at  the  Department's 
new  fur  warehouse  in  New  Iberia 
and  was  conducted  by  Armand  P. 
Daspit,  director  of  the  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division. 

The  pelts  comprised  the  catch 
from  Marsh  Island,  State  Wildlfie 
Preserve,  Rockefeller  Preserve 
and  Grand  Chenier.  Successful 
purchasers  were  Bach  and  Seller 
Company,  Eugene  Bernstein,  St. 
Mary  Fur  Company,  Harry  Bern- 
stein and  J.  Bernstein  Fur  Com- 
pany. 

The  muskrat  season  opened  De- 
cember 1  and  will  end  February 
20.  The  season  on  all  other  fur 
animals  started  November  20  and 
will  end  on  January  20.  The  catch 
from  the  state  operated  game  pre- 
serves are  sold  at  intervals  during 
the  trapping  season.  The  Depart- 
ment receives  35  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  and  65  per  cent  goes  to 
the  trappers  participating. 


Louisiana  Leads  Nation  in  Muskrat  Furs 

The  catch  of  fur  bearing  animals  in  Louisiana  during  the  past 

three  seasons  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  furs  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 

1941-1942   Season 

Muskrats      4,834,706  @  $  1.00  $  4,834,706.00 

Mice      329,896  @  .10  3,298.96 

Minks      151,766  @  4.00  607,064.00 

Raccoons    166,738  @  1.60  250,107.00 

Skunks     17,746  @  .40  7,098.40 

Otters     1,740  @  6.00  10,440.00 

Opossums     108,609  @  .30  32,582.70 

Foxes      3  250  @  .50  1,625.00 

Civet    Cats     288  @  .60  144.00 

Miscellaneous    967  @  .60  483.50 

5,615,706  S  5,747,649.56 
1942-1943    Season 

Muskrats      3,946,978  @  $  1,18  $  4,667,434.04 

Mice      306,314  (g)  .10  30,631.40 

Minks     128,311  @  4.00  613,244.00 

Raccoons      164,188  @  2.00  328,398.00 

Opossums     78,738  @  .36  27,558.30 

Otters      1,399  @  7.50  10,492.60 

Skunks      17,349  @  .75  13,011.76 

Foxes 3,727  @  1.25  4,658.75 

Civet  Cats   231  @  .15  34.66 

Miscellaneous    48  @  .50  24.00 

4,647,294  $  5,585,487.39 
1943-1944    Season 

Muskrats         4,440,638  @  $1.44?4       $6,427,823.51 

Mice               302,997  @  .10  30,299.70 

Minks          144,717  @  4.05  586,103.85 

Raccoons    208,921  @  1.15  240,269.15 

Opossums         91,724  @  .50  45,862.00 

Otters      2,404  @  6.00  14,424.00 

Skunks      28,052  @  .50  14,026.00 

Miscellaneous    11,027  @  .60  5,613.50 

5,230,480  $7,364,311.71 


Full  length  sable  dyed  Muskrat 
Coat.  Rich  in  color  and  sheen  and 
is  made  of  selected,  matched   pelts. 


STATE   LIME   PLANT 
FORMALLY  DEDICATED 

Louisiana's  state-owned  and  op- 
erated shell-crushing  lime-manu- 
facturing plant  at  Slidell  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  January  18th, 
with  exercises  held  in  the  Slidell 
high  school. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Gov- 
ernor Davis,  former  governor  Sam 
Jones,  H.  B.  Martin,  state  soil 
conservationist,  R.  A.  Wasson,  L. 
S.  U.  agronomist,  G.  J.  Durbin, 
state    AAA    administrator,    A.    0. 


Ott,  chairman  of  the  Bogue  Chitto- 
Pearl  River  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict, Dr.  John  Huner,  state  geo- 
logist, and  others. 

The  muskrat  is  one  of  the  few 
North  American  mammals  which 
has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  Europe. 

The  barn  owl  will  eat  its  own 
weight  in  food  in  a  single  night. 
Its  diet  consists  mainly  of  mice 
and  rats  around  barns. 


Muskrat  three-quarter  length 
coat.  This  garment  is  worked 
the  same  manner  as  the  luxurious 
Mink. 


One  of  Louisiana's  finest  is  this 
French  Settlement  Mink.  A  coat  of 
this  type  sells  for  $1695.00  plus  tax. 
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Lovely  Lake  Chicot  Is  Setting  For  Important  Researches 


By 

JAMES   NELSON   GOWANLOCH 

Chief  Biologist 

Division   of    Fish   and   Game 

Department  of  Wild    Life  and 

Fisheries 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
■     article  to  discuss,  first,  some  inter- 
related  problems  that   are   shared 
[     by    both    the    State    Parks    Com- 
I    mission    and    the    Department    of 
f     Wild     Life     and     Fisheries     and, 
I     second,      specifically      to      discuss 
I     Lake  Chicot  in  Chicot  State  Park 
I      as    an    example    of    the    way    in 
which  such  cooperation  can  be  of 
profound  value  to  the   State. 

The  State  Parks  Commission  of 
Louisiana  was  founded  in  1934, 
at  which  time  the  writer  was 
appointed  Consulting  Biologist 
(without  salary)  to  that  body. 
When,  in  spite  of  financial  and 
other  difficulties,  the  State  Parks 
Commission  expanded  its  work 
and  brought  into  existence  new 
^  recreational  areas  and  man-made 
lakes  the  biological  problems 
became  more  emphatically  ap- 
parent. 

The  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion very  logically  set  aside  cer- 
tain monies  which  were  by  their 
origin  already  earmarked  for  wild 
life  betterment.  The  purpose  of 
this  fund  was  to  serve  in  develop- 
ing wild  life  aspects  in  State 
Parks  and  most  especially  and 
most  valuably,  to  conduct  studies 
in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Parks  Commission  that  would 
serve  to  provide  information  of 
fundamental  importance  both  in 
the  effective  management  of  State 
Parks  areas  for  wild  life,  and  in 
providing  a  knowledge  of  basic 
procedures  that  could  successfully 
be  applied  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 


ies and  by  them  made  available 
to  individuals  whose  use  of  this 
knowledge  in  their  private  enter- 
prises would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 
This  preamble,  vague  though  it 
at  first  glance  may  seem,  never- 
theless introduces  something  that 
is  soundly  concrete  in  interest  and 
in  importance.  Perhaps,  it  would 
be  best  to  illustrate  the  potential 
productivity  in  usefulness  of  such 
a  cooperative  program  by  dis- 
cussing Lake  Chicot. 

Lake  Chicot,  situated  near  Ville 
Platte,  in  Evangeline  Parish,  is 
an  artificial  body  of  water  of  great 
beauty  and  of  immense  future 
promise.  Created  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
man Guillory,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Parks  Commission,  Chicot 
State  Park  provides  recreational 
facilities  for  many  citizens  of  the 
State,  including  residents  of  the 
metropolitan    area    of   Alexandria. 

Lake  Chicot,  2000  acres  in 
extent,  has  come  into  existence 
by  impounding  water  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  originally  a  cypress 
and  tupelo  gum  forest.  The  pres- 
ent outstanding  recreational  value 
of  the  lake  is  fishing.  The  degree 
to  which  this  value  has  already 
been  realized  and  can  in  the  fu- 
ture be  increased  will  hereafter 
be   (^scussed. 

Lakes  are,  in  one  sense,  indi- 
viduals. They  can  correctly  be 
regarded  as  a  complex  interrela 
ing  pattern  of  elements  (physical 
characteristics  and  animal  and 
plant  populations)  that  produces  a 
unit  world,  often  extremely  indivi- 
dual in  characteristics,  and  also, 
in  characteristics,  changing  with 
age.  Lakes  normally  pass  through 
their  periods  of  youth,  maturity 
and     old    age.     Fortunately,     like 


i'^i'jjl 


(Photoyraph   by  Dr.   Walter  G.  Uoore) 

Lake  Chicot  near  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Experiment 
Station.    Note  floating   and   emergent  water  plants. 


(Photograph  by  Dr.  Walter  Q.  Moore) 

Lower   end   of   Lake   Chicot.    At   Spillway.     Left   to    right,   Penfound, 
Wells,  McFarland,  Gowanloch. 


the  age  of  certain  estimable  ladies, 
the  age  of  a  lake  can  be  arrested 
at  a  desirable  stage  and  there 
remain.  The  influences  which  con- 
trol the  age  and  therefore  the 
beauty,  usefulness  and  produc- 
tivity of  a  lake  are  excessively 
complicated,  some  obvious,  some 
obscure,  some  negligible,  some 
critical.  It  is  the  job  of  the  biolo- 
gist (for  the  problem  is  funda- 
mentally biological)  to  learn  which 
elements  in  this  intricate  picture 
are  the  key  elements"  that  will 
serve  to  control  the  lake  and  mold 
it  to  the  pattern   desired. 

Animal  life  on  land  or  in  water 
cannot  exist  without  plants.  Plants 
alone  of  living  organisms  possess 
the  power  to  utilize  the  energy  of 
sunlight  and  build  from  simple 
chemicals  the  complex  substances 
we  call  carbohydrates,  proteins 
and  fats.  The  Oyster,  the  White 
faced  Hereford,  and  the  Muskrat 
all  alike,  feed  directly  on  plant 
life.  The  Mink  and  the  Large- 
mouthed  Black  Bass  take  their 
plant  life  indirectly  after  it  has 
become  re-manufactured  by  othei 
animals  into  animal  tissue.  Tht 
lake,  likewise,  is  a  world  wherein 
plants  provide  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  food  of  all  the  fishes 
and  other  animals  that  live  in  this 
.aquatic  microcosm.  Plants,  like- 
wise, often  afford  the  place  of  at- 
tachment for  eggs  of  fishes  or  for 
their  nests  and  also  the  shelter 
essential  for  the  young  and  adult 
fishes  that  develop  from  these 
eggs. 

Plants,  however,  may  by  im- 
proper balance  so  upset  the  equa- 
librium  of  a  lake  that  through 
one  means  or  another  its  recrea- 
tional fishing  may  be  completely 
destroyed.     Then   it   is   that   man 


must  step  in  and  armed  with  the 
knowledge  of  when,  where  and 
how  to  hit  these  plants  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, effect  the  changes  that  he 
wishes  and  bring  the  lake  back  to 
the  particular  sort  of  lake  that 
suits  his  particular  purpose.  This 
is  lake  management.  Its  impor- 
tance is  vast  since  unmanaged 
lakes,  no  matter  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  their  creation  and  maintenance, 
may  run  a  "natural"  course  and 
become  something  quite  worth- 
less. Thus,  lakes  like  Lake  Chicot 
may  become  valuable  laboratories 
wherein  scientific  experiments  of 
highest  practical  importance  can 
be  performed  and  the  knowledge 
thereby  gained  can  be  applied  to 
pay  inestimable  dividends  to  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana. 

Lake  Chicot  is  peculiarly  of 
interest  since  young,  only  some 
twenty  months  old,  it  is  running 
the  swift  course  of  its  youth 
whereas  only  five  miles  away,  and 
connected  with  it  by  Bayou  Choc- 
taw, lies  Miller's  Lake  also  2000 
acres  in  area,  but  twenty  years 
old.  Miller's  Lake  is  a  private 
enterprise,  artificially  created  to 
provide  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
rice  fields.  Long  famous,  both  for 
fishing  and  duck  hunting,  Miller's 
Lake  is  an  old  lake,  a  lake  pro- 
gressed indeed  to  the  senile  stage, 
one  which  unless  satisfactory  cor- 
rective measures  can  and  will  be 
applied,  will  decline  steadily  and 
rapidly  both  in  fishing  and  in  duck 
hunting  values.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  tw»  bodies  of  water,  one  over 
ten  times  the  age  of  the  other, 
both  artificial,  both  similar  in  area, 
both  so  near  to  each  other  that 
(Continued  to  Page  7,  Column  1) 
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Cork  Oak  Trees  Can 
Be  Made  Economic 
Asset  to  State 

I  Continued  from  Page  3) 
in  nurseries  for  discribution  to 
people  wlio  desire  them.  The  State 
iforest  Nursery  at  Woodworth, 
Louisiana,  produced  about  15,000 
of  these  cork  oaJc  seedlings  last 
season.  They  will  be  distributed 
to  persons  requesting  them  as  long 
as  they  last. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  actual  number  of  Cork  Oak 
trees  now  growing  in  Louisiana. 
There  are  probably  several  which 
have  been  planted  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  on  which  no 
record  has  been  kept.  We  do 
know  there  are  six  Cork  Oak 
trees  twelve  years  old  growing 
in  Shreveport.  These  trees  are 
healthy,  thrifty,  and  are  now 
developing  a  heavy  cover  of  bark. 
We  do  not  have  an  actual  record 
of  the  way  in  which  these  trees 
were  planted  but  probably  acorns 
were  brought  to  this  country  and 
given  by  travelers  to  friends  who 
wanted  to  plant  them.  The  acorns 
were  probably  planted  where  the 
trees  were  desired,  and  the  trees 
grew  with  little  or  no  attention. 
Better  results  will  come  with  seed- 
ling production  in  nurseries,  and 
planting  of  seedlings. 

We  believe  this  Cork  Oak  has 
fine  possibilities  in  Louisiana. 
Very  few  people  will  make  large 
plantings,  but  many  will  plant  a 
few  trees.  Beauty  and  shade  will 
be  provided,  and  when  the  trees 
get  large  there  will  be  a  periodic 
income,  not  large  from  any  one 
or  five  trees  but  enough  to  help 
out  on  Christmas  shopping,  or  for 
some  special  family  need  or  de 
sire.  We  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  Louisiana  will  be  a 
recognized  producer  of  "Cork." 


LOUISIANA    FORESTRY   COMMISSION   HOLDS  MEETING 


The  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  New  Orleans  December  27th,  formally  or- 
ganized, and  officially  e  ected  Massey  H.  Anderson  as  State  Forester.  Members  of  the  Commission  are  shown 
in  the  above  photograph,  from  left  to  right:  Ventrees  S.  Young,  Bogalusa;  W.  T.  Murray,  Urania-  P  A 
Bloomer,  Fisher,  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission;  Charles  V.  Holbrook,  DeRidder,  Commission 
Chairman;  Massey  H.  Anderson,  State  Forester;  R.  D.  Coniy,  Ringgold;  Captain  John  G.  Appel,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  Ralph  W.  Hayes,  Head  of  the  Forestry  Depart 
ment  of  Louisiana  State  University.  Commissioner  Appel  and  Professor  Hayes  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the    Forestry    Commission.     Official    domicle    of    the    Commission  will  be   in   Baton    Rouge 


Hunting  Season 
Success  Despite 
Restrictions 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
those  of  1943.  In  that  year,  a 
total  of  93,334  resident  hunting 
licenses  were  sold  in  Louisiana. 
Over  the  counter  sales  in  the  New 
Orleans  ofi'ice  of  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  thus 
far  this  season  have  exceeded 
1943,  and  if  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  license  sales 
by  the  various  sheriflF's  offices 
throughout  the  state,  the  total 
sales  for  the  current  season  may 
well    exceed   those   of   1943. 

Despite  a  late  start  and  warm 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  hunting  for  ducks, 
geese  and  other  migratory  water- 


fowl have  been  generally  good 
this  season.  On  all  other  game 
species,  such  as  deer,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  reports  to  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department  indi- 
cate that  hunting  has  been  good 
and  bag  limits  have  been  easily 
obtained. 


Conservationists 
Asked  to  Assist  in 
State  Program 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
portant  reason  is  the  fact  that 
the  outdoors,  our  fields,  streams 
and  bayous,  is  the  greatest  tonic 
for  nerve  strain  and  war  shock 
that  has  ever  been  known". 

"After  the  war",  Commissioner 
Appel  continued,  "about  10,000,- 
000  fighting  men,  many  of  them 
Louisiana  boys,  will  need  to  be 
rehabilitated  inside  as  well  as 
outside.  They  want  to  know  now 
that  we  on  the  home  front  are  on 
the  job  in  conserving  and  pro- 
tecting our  fish,  game  and  wild- 
life   resources". 

Commissioner  Appel  announced 
that  he  had  arranged  a  series  of 
conferences  with  various  Division 
Heads  of  the  Department  to  plan 
increased  vigilance  and  programs 
for  wildlife,  fish  and  game  con- 
servation. "Strict  enforcement  of 
all  conservation  laws,  and  better 
and  improved  conservation  meth- 
ods will  feature  the  Depart- 
ment's revitalized  program",  the 
Commissioner  stated. 


National  Wildlife  Authority  Reviews 
Future  of  Waterfowl  in  Country 


Ira  Gabrielson,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
brings  the  whole  waterfowl  pic- 
ture into  sharp  focus  in  a  feature 
article  in  the  August  issue  of  Tield 
and  Stream  entitled  "Waterfowl 
Future."  After  briefly  reviewing 
the  conservation  miracle  that  has 
been  brought  about  since  1934  by 
governmental  and  private  organi- 
zations, he  says,  "Those  great 
flights  of  birds  we  saw  last  fall 
are  creating  new  problems  in 
wildlife  management;  but  the 
basic  problem  remains  the  same: 
To  keep  the  waterfowl  flights 
we  must  preserve  the  remaining 
marshes  and  waters  on  which  they 
depend  and  restore  or  replace 
those  that  have  vanished.  And  we 
must  always  have  regulations  to 
keep  the  human  take  in  balance 
with  the  stock  produced  each 
year." 

Gabrielson  discusses  the  unequal 
increases  of  the  different  species 
of  duck — the  "aggregate  species" 
regulations — crop  damage  in  the 
West  by  waterfowl — increasing 
natural  food  supplies  for  increased 
duck  population.  He  sums  up  his 
recommendations  for  today's  con- 
servation thinking  under  seven 
headings,  each  of  which  he  dis- 
cusses thoroughly  in  the  article. 
These  headings  are: 

1.  Permit  a  reasonable  take  of 
birds  each  season.  2.  Relax  first 
those  regulations  that  are  the 
hardest   to    observe    and    enforce. 


3.  Handle  crop  damage  problems 
on  a  local  basis.  4.  Encourage 
hunters  to  take  their  toll  from 
the  most  abundant  birds.  5.  Con- 
tinue to  make  marshes  more  pro- 
ductive and  restore  as  much 
marsh  lands  as  is  economically 
feasible.  6.  Keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  seasons  1942  and 
1943  were  exceedingly  favorable 
breeding  seasons — it  is  unlikely 
they  will  be  followed  by  others 
as  good.  7.  We  have  ten  million 
men  learning  to  handle  guns — 
many  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of 
them  will  become  gunners. 

Gabrielson  concludes  his  article 
on  a  common  sense  note  that  we 
are  sure  will  be  seconded  by  every 
sportsman  who  reads  the  article. 
He  says:  "Safeguarding  the  right 
to  hunt  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces  is  no  good  reason  for  closed 
seasons,  so  long  as  we  keep  our 
wildlife  populations  on  the  up- 
grade. It  is  a  good  reason  against 
any  unwarranted  relaxation  of  the 
regulations  for  the  selfish  benefit 
of  those  of  us  who  are  too  old 
or  otherwise  unfit  to  join  them 
at  the  front. 

"The  present  situation  seems  to 
call  for  common  sense  and  a  long- 
time viewpoint.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  our  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion by  continuing  to  build  popu- 
lations which  are  still  below  the 
capacity  of  their  feeding  grounds, 
by  preparing  to  restore  more  feed- 
ing areas  when  we  can  resume 
peace-time    activities. 
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LAKE  CHICOT 
EXPERIMENTS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
they  are  subject  to  similar  in- 
fluences of  soil  and  climate  are 
studied  with  care,  lessons  of  pro- 
found value  can  be  learned  from 
them. 

The  writer  was  first  called  upon 
by  John  G.  Appel,  now  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  but  at  that 
time  head  of  the  Enforcement  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, to  investigate  a  spec- 
tacular occurrence  of  fish  mor- 
tality in  Miller's  Lake  last  sum- 
mer. The  cause  of  this  "fish  kill" 
was  primarily  the  overabundant 
presence  of  the  American  Lotus, 
a   plant   further    described    below. 

When  serious  problems  arose  in 
Lake  Chicot,  the  writer  at  the 
request  of  Chairman  Herman  Guil- 
lory  of  the  State  Parks  Commis- 
sion, carried  out  a  week-long  sur- 
vey of  Lake  Chicot  together  with 
further  comparative  studies  of 
Miller's  Lake  during  the  month  of 
September.  This  investigation  re- 
vealed a  clear  picture  of  what 
imperative  problems  in  lake  man- 
agement Lake  Chicot  immediately 
presents. 

Subsequently,  the  writer  con- 
ducted further  studies  of  these 
two  lakes  taking  with  him  on  this 
expedition  Dr.  William  G.  Pen- 
found,  Professor  of  Botany,  Tu- 
lane  University,  and  Dr.  Walter  G. 
Moore,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Tu- 
lane  University.  Dr.  Penfound  is 
an  eminent  authority  on  the  con- 
trol of  water  plants,  in  which 
field  he  has  conducted  valuable 
researches  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Dr.  Moore  is  well 
known  for  his  studies  of  fish 
mortality.  Both  of  these  scien 
tists  were  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  great  possibilities  of  Lake 
Chicot  as  an  experimental  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Louisiana  lakes.  Herman 
Guillory,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  William  W. 
Wells,  Acting  Director  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  Prank  Mc- 
Parland,  Superintendent  of  Chicot 
State  Park,  J.  C.  LeBlanc,  now 
Director  of  Enforcement  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries and  Nathan  Guillory,  De- 
partment agent  at  Lake  Chicot  all 
personally  and  actively  assisted 
in    these    researches. 

There  is  no  space  herein  to 
provide  a  survey  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  fishing  man- 
agement of  even  a  single  im- 
pounded lake  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is,  the  writer  believes,  of  value  to 
set  down  as  clearly  and  compactly 
as  possible  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  practical  significance  of  some 


problems  using  Lake  Chicot  as  an 
example. 

Assuming  that  Lake  Chicot's 
highest  present  recreational  value 
is  fishing  (no  hunting  of  any  kind 
is  permitted  in  any  State  Park) 
aquatic  plants  play  a  primary  role 
in  the  success  of  this  recreational 
use. 

Aquatic  plants  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  submerged,  floating, 
and  emergent  water  plants.  Cer- 
tain species  may,  under  varying 
circumstances,  appear  in  one,  two 
or   all   three    categories. 

Aquatic  plants  are  needed  to 
provide  food  for  fish,  food  for  ani- 
mals upon  which  fish  feed,  shelter 
for  fish  and  their  young,  and 
(what  at  times  becomes  most  im- 
portant of  all)  such  plants  pro- 
vide and  maintain  the  oxygen 
balance  of  the  water.  Fish  (with 
the  exception,  for  example,  of 
Gars  and  Choupique)  depend  fo 
their  life  on  the  dissolved  oxygen 
in  water.  Plants,  utilizing  the 
carbon  dioxide  that  is  produced 
as  a  waste  product  by  animals, 
manufacture  their  own  substance 
and  in  the  process  give  off  the 
essential  oxygen  into  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Lake  Chicot  is  amazingly  free 
of  two  of  Louisiana's  worst  plant 
pests,  the  Water  Hyacinth  and 
the  Alligator  Weed.  The  primary 
need  in  the  protection  of  Lake 
Chicot  is  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  these  plants  into  the  area  where 
their  presence  would  lead  to  its 
possible  complete  destruction  as 
far  as  any  usefulness  of  the  lake 
is    concerned. 

Lake  Chicot,  however,  does  at 
present  contain  three  plants,  all 
of  which  in  one  way  or  another 
are  either  presently  causing  un- 
desirable effects  in  the  lake  or 
are  capable,  if  developed  further, 
or  if  thev  become  out  of  control, 
of  causing  disastrous  effects. 
These  three  plants  are  all  mem- 
ber? of  the  waterlily  family,  al- 
thoueh  onlv  one  of  them  could 
be  reooenized  bv  the  layman  as 
resemblinff  a  w^aterlily.  A  brief 
dpsf-ription  of  the  aonearance,  the 
nature  and  the  effect  of  each  of 
these    three    plants    follows. 

Producing  small  white  flowers 
that  emerge  from  the  water  and 
possessing  extraordinary  leaves,  of 
which  only  slender,  vein-like  struc- 
tures remain,  the  Fandwort  has 
really  no  general  common  name. 
Its  technical  name  is  Cabomba 
Caroliniana.  Hereinafter  it  will 
be  referred  to  simply  bv  the  tech- 
nical name  Cabomba.  Cabomba  is 
to  the  public  just  another  sub- 
merged "water  weed."  It  is  a 
most  valuable  plant  as  an  oxygen- 
ator of  the  water,  as  a  shelter  for 
young  fish  and  for  fish  food  ani- 
mals, and  as  a  food  for  other 
animals  upon  which  fish  feed.    Its 


presence  is  ordinarily  greatly 
sought  by  people  interested  in  fish 
lakes,  and  often  even  large  sums 
of  money  are  spent  in  trying  to 
introduce  it  and  maintain  it.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  condition  of 
Lake  Chicot,  Cabomba  has  grown 
so  completely  out  of  control  that 
not  only  does  it  interfere  with 
fishing,  by  snagging  hooks  and 
lures,  but  also  its  concentrations 
may  become  in  parts  of  the  lake 
so  great  that  it  interferes  serious- 
ly with  navigation. 

The  conditions  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, however,  are  ideal  for  the 
fish  themselves,  and  Lake  Chicot 
is  alive  with  fish  and  with  fish 
food. 

The  American  Lotus,  whose 
technical  name  is  Nelumbo  lutea, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  North  American  plants.  Its 
lovely  pinkish-white,  waterlily-like 
blossoms  may  rest  on  the  surface 
or  more  commonly  emerge  on  up- 
right stalks.  It  is  popularly  known 
also  by  the  names  of  Chinquapin 
and  Yonker  nut.  The  fruits  are 
nut-like  structures  enclosed  in 
a  picturesque  "pepper  shaker" 
structure  that,  at  first  green,  be- 
comes later  deep  brown.  These 
fruits  (called  "nuts"  by  the  early 
settlers)  were  used  by  Indians  and 
white  settlers  alike  as  food,  being 
ground  up  to  form  flour.  Their 
use  by  wild  life  is  slight.  Ameri- 
can Lotus,  besides  these  character- 
istic seed  cases,  possesses  huge, 
circular,  entire  (there  is  no  split 
in  them)  leaves  which,  like  the 
flowers,  may  float  on  the  surface 
or  may  emerge.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  these  leaves  is  provided 
with  a  very  peculiar  waxlike  cov- 
ering that  causes  any  drops  of 
water  falling  on  it  to  resemble 
brilliant  globules  of  mercury.  The 
leaf  color  is  a  deep  olive  green. 
The  American  Lotus,  exquisitely 
beautiful  though  it  is,  can  com 
pletely  ruin  a  fishing  lake.  It  is 
capable  of  driving  out  any  other 
plant  with  the  exception  of  th 
even  worse  and  even  more  beau- 
tiful Water  Hyacinth.  The  Ameri 
can  Lotus  leaves  so  completely 
cover  the  water  sui-face  that  they 
block  out  the  light  that  would 
otherwise  reach  and  develop  useful 
submerged  plants  and  thus  they 
cause  their  death.  Furthermore, 
where  the  leaves  are  floating,  they 
mechanically  prevent  the  oxygen- 
ating action  of  waves  and  may 
bring  about  in  their  area  oxygen 
^lenletion  so  complete  that  fish  will 
die  by  the  thousands.  Still  fur- 
thermore, by  their  mere  physical 
presence,  American  Lotus  can  pre- 
vent mechanically  any  fishing  op- 
erations. 

The  Water  Shield,  Brasenia 
schreberi,  the  third  objectionable 
member  of  the  waterlily  family  in 


Lake  Chicot,  is  equally  striking 
and  can  be  identified  with  ease. 
Its  leaves  are  oval,  not  round  like 
those  of  the  American  Lotus,  and 
are  of  a  peculiarly  vivid  green  on 
the  upper  surface  and  a  peculiar- 
ly vivid  red  on  the  lower  surface. 
Like  lotus  leaves  they  are  entire 
(lacking  any  cleft  from  edge  to 
stem).  Most  peculiar  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaves  and  all  submerged  stalks, 
leaves  and  buds  are  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  jelly-like  mucilage 
transparent  as  clear  glass.  The 
flowers  are  not  at  all  waterlily- 
like  and  can  easily  be  overlooked 
by  the  layman.  Purplish  and  green, 
they  consist  of  three  narrow  petals 
and  three  narrow  sepals,  while  the 
fruit  is  a  leather  greenish  sac  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds.  The 
Water  Shield  is  an  undesirable 
plant  in  a  fishing  lake  for  the 
same  reasons  that  make  the 
Ameiican  Lotus  objectionable,  its 
overabundant  growth  can  block 
out  light  completely,  prevent  oxy- 
genation by  waves,  snarl  up  any 
kind  of  sport  fishing,  and  even 
intei'fere  with  navigation.  It  is  a 
useful    duck   food. 

Here  then  is  a  precise  problem 
covering  the  control  of  three  dif- 
ferent  types   of   related   plants. 

The  experiments  now  in  oper- 
ation in  Lake  Chicot  are  designed 
to   effect   this   control. 

Chiefly,  these  present  experi- 
ments fall  into  two  categories: 

(1)  Control  by  a  lowering  of 
the  lake  level  ("draw-down")  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  when  the 
lake  is  not  used  by  fi'ihermen. 
This  accomplishes  the  exposure  of 
such  delicate  submerged  plants  as 
Cabomba  to  the  action  of  both 
drying  out  and  of  low  tempera- 
ture. Where  effective,  it  will  so 
"jfreatly  reduce  Cabomba  that  the 
new  crop  will  not  have  any  chance 
to  get  out  of  control  in  a  single 
season. 

(2)  Control  by  what  is  known 
as  "fertilization"  technique.  This 
consists  in  blocking  off  areas  of 
water  so  that  there  is  relatively 
little  movement,  and  then  treating 
these  segregated  spots  with  either 
the  usual  inorganic,  agricultural 
fertilizers  or  with  various  organic 
fertilizers,  such  as  cotton  seed 
meal.  This  treatment  speeds  up 
the  growth  of  microscopic  plants 
(chiefly  minute  algae)  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  light  is  screened 
out  and  the  growth  of  submerged, 
undesirable  plants  is  prevented. 
So  effective  under  certain  circum- 
stances can  the  fertilization  tech- 
nique be  that  it  will  completely 
knock  out  the  growth  of  some 
water  plant  pests  in  a  period  of 
less   than    one   month. 

These  experiments,  that  herein 
(Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  3) 
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CONSERVATION  ARRESTS 
TO  BE  GIVEN  MORE 
PUBLICITY 
A    new    policy    pertaining    to 
arrests     of     conservation     viola- 
tors   was    announced    this    w^eek 
by  Commissioner  John  G.  Appel 
of   the   Wild   Life   and   Fisheries 
Department.        Effective       this 
month,     stories     containing     the 
names     of     those     arrested     and 
details     of    their    alleged    viola- 
tions,  will  be  sent   to  editors   of 
local      papers      in      each      parish 
w^here    the    violations    occurred. 
Detailed    reports     on    conser- 
vation    violations    w^ill     also     be 
made  available  to  radio  stations 
in    the    cities    where    the    viola- 
tions occurred. 


ENFORCEMENT 
DIRECTOR 


TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED  DURING 

DECEMBER 

Hunting   Without   License 8 

Hunting  at  Night 14 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun  4 
Hunting   Migratory   Waterfowl 

With    Rifle 9 

Hunting   Migratory   Waterfowl 

With  Live  Decoys 4 

Camping  on  State  Preserves....  5 

Hunting  Doe   Deer 5 

Hunting  Without  Federal  Stamp   3 

Hunting  Snipe 1 

Hunting  Woodcock  1 

Possessing  Fur   Without   a   Li- 
cense    1 

Killing    Fur    Bearing    Animals 

With    Gun 3 

Buying  Fur  Without  a  License  1 

TOTAL  59 


AGENTS   PARTICIPATING   IN 
DECEMBER  ARRESTS 

Cliff  Ardoin,  Levert  H.  Bird, 
Chas.  J.  Boudreaux,  Lionel  Brous- 
sard,  John  Busalacchi,  Edward  J. 
Carline,  Harris  Champagne.  Ru- 
ben Davis,  Wilton  Decuir,  D.  L. 
Farrar,  John  W.  Gilbert,  Nathan 
Guillory,  Allen  Hawsey,  E.  B 
Head,  Clarence  Hood.  Maurice 
Huval,  Volida  Jones,  Robert  D. 
Landry,  W.  H.  Landry.  B.  P.  Le- 
Blanc,  Earl  Nugent.  Sam  J.  Nu- 
nez, Charles  Olano.  Benjamin 
Parker,  W.  J.  Plattsmier.  Cliff 
Reeves,  Harry  Reno.  Gordv  Simon, 
Fi-ank  Trocchiano,  Elton  Williams. 


J.  C.  LeBLANC 

Recently  named  Director  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries. His  appointment  was  an- 
nounced by  Commissioner  Appel. 
LeBlanc  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment for  the  past  three  years 
as  field  inspector  for  the  Enforce- 
ment   Division. 


PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA 

TIONS    OCCURRED    IN 

DECEMBER 

Acadia    10 

Calcasieu 14 

Evangeline   2 

Grant    1 

Iberville 2 

Jefferson  2 

Lafayette 1 

Madison    9 

St.   Charles     3 

St.   John     4 

St.   Martin 5 

St.   Tammany , 2 

Tensas    2 

Vermilion  2 

TOTAL     59 

The  "song"  of  the  tiny  cricket, 
an  insect  which  is  less  than  an 
inch  long,  can  sometimes  be  heard 
as  far  as  a  mile.  Mister  Cricket 
is  the  only  one  who  "sings  a 
song."  Mrs.  Cricket  makes  no 
sound  at  all.  I 


Close  Season  on 
Fresh  Water  Game 
Fish  in  State 

(Continued   from   Page    1) 
season  will  be  in  effect  during  the 
months    of    March    and    April    are 
the    following : 

Sabine,  Grant,  Natchi- 
toches, LaSalle,  Catahoula, 
Tensas,  Franklin,  Caldwell, 
Winn,  Red  River,  DeSoto, 
Caddo,  Bienville,  Bossier, 
Webster,  Claiborne,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Union,  Ouachita, 
Morehouse,  Richland,  Madi- 
son, West  Carroll,  East  Car 
roll,    Concordia. 

The  same  act  further  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

"The  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  upon  securing  evi- 
dence that  the  fish  in  any  water 
or  waters  of  the  State  have  been 
depleted  through  over  fishing  or 
that  fishing  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  may  declare 
of  itself,  or  concurrently  with  any 
duly  authorized  parish  game  and 
fish  commission,  a  closed  season 
on  any  or  all  species  of  fish  found 
or  existing  in  said  waters,  or  may 
restrict  fishing  in  said  closed  sea- 
son in  any  manner  deemed  advis- 
able, and  the  Denartment  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  shall  advertise 
three  consecutive  times  in  the  offi- 
cial parish  paper  in  each  parish 
in  which  these  restrictions  are  ef- 
fective." 


Lake  Chicot 
Experiments 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
can  merely  be  referred  to,  are  but 
part  of  a  large,  long  period  series 
of  studies  contemnlated  in  our 
investigations  of  Lake  manage- 
ment. Other  categories  of  control 
to  be  tested  by  adenuate  and  care- 
fully planned  experiments  cannot, 
because  of  limitations  of  space,  be 
even  mentioned  here.  These  re- 
sults will  be  of  neculiar  value  to 
us  in  Louisiana  'since  the  results 
of  experiments  in  lake  manage- 
ment in  other  latitudes  are  often 
valueless  when  applied  under  the 
southern  conditions  that  exist  in 
our  State.  As  the  efl'ective  pro- 
cedures become  known  throueh 
such  scientific,  exnerimental  an- 
alysis, these  procedures  will  be 
described  and  explained  and  made 
available  to  anvone  who  wishes  to 
make  use  of  them.  These  reports 
of  these  researches  will  be  pro- 
vided at  appropriate  intervals  of 
progress. 


The  first  burglar  alarms  made 
in  the  United  States  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Inc. 


$20,000,000  Net 
In  Revenue  from 
Oil  and  Gas  Taxes 

Records  of  the  state  land  office, 
the  department  of  revenue  and 
the  conservation  department  re- 
vealed that  the  oil  and  gas  busi- 
ness has  contributed  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  in  revenue  to 
the  state  in  1944  and  constitutes 
a  major  source  of  revenue  for  the 
year,   according  to   officials. 

The  severance  tax  yield  on  gas 
and  oil  for  the  year,  a  revenue  de- 
partment spokesman  said,  will 
amount  to  approximately  $15,- 
000,000,  while  the  gas  gathering 
tax  is  expected  to  reach  $1,900,- 
000.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
severance  tax  on  oil  amounts  to  an 
average  of  9Vz  cents  per  barrel 
on  approximately  385,000  barrels 
of  oil  daily. 

The  revenues  from  state  lands 
such  as  bonuses,  rentals  and  roj'- 
alties  collected  by  the  state  land 
office  under  Lucile  May  Grace, 
register,  will  exceed  $3,235,988.19 
for  1944,  department  records 
show.  Royalties  account  for  $2,- 
225,619.94  of  that  amount:  Royal- 
ties from  a  special  act  account  for 
$199,884.07   more. 

Revenue  from  school  board 
lands  handled  by  the  state  land 
ofl'ice  account  for  $5421.50;  levee 
board  lands  for  $6107.40,  and  for- 
feited bonds  for  $800  more. 

The  department  of  conservation 
has  issued  more  than  1000  per- 
mits in  1944.  Records  of  the 
conservation  department  show 
also  that  430  producing  oil  and 
gas  wells  were  completed  this 
year  which  accounts  for  less  than 
half  of  the  total  wells  drilled. 

Thirteen   New  Fields 

A  total  of  thirteen  new  oil 
fields  were  discovered  in  South 
Louisiana  during  1944  and  the 
total  reserves  of  14  fields  already 
established  in  previous  years  were 
materially  enhanced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  producing  horizons. 

Three  of  the  new  field  dis- 
coveries were  credited  to  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, three  to  the  Continental 
Oil  Company  and  one  each  to  the 
Superior  Oil  Company,  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company,  Pure  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California,  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company,  the  Sun  Oil  Company 
and  the  Barnsdall  Oil  and  Refining 
Company. 

Two  of  the  new  strikes  were 
made  in  Jefferson  Davis  parish, 
two  in  Calsasieu,  two  in  Iber- 
ville parish,  and  one  each  in  Ter- 
rebonne, St.  James,  Acadia,  St. 
Charles,  Beauregard,  Cameron 
and    St.    Landry. 


